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ABSTRACT: Many Christians are afraid to attribute truth value 
to ancient books outside the canon of the Bible. They fear 
that somehow the authority of Scripture will be compromised 
or worse, other texts may be falsely considered as Scripture. 
The book of 1 Enoch is one of those controversial books that 
has a long history of squabbling over its veracity and 
influence on Bible interpretation. This is an introduction to 
the ancient book of 1Enoch, its content, its history, its 
affirmation in the New Testament, and its acceptance and 
rejection by the Christian Church. 


In recent years, there has been a rise of interest in the 
subject of giants called “Nephilim” and the Sons of God 
called “Watchers” in the Bible. Much of this interest swirls 
around the End Times crowd and involves speculation that 
approaches the absurd. Visions abound of an impending 
return to “the days of Noah,” with cloned Nephilim among 
us, the Antichrist coming in a UFO, and Watchers 
masquerading as alien saviors. It makes for fascinating and 
entertaining reading. But regardless of such flights of 
futuristic fanciful fantastique, the fact remains, the Bible 
does talk about a bizarre event in antediluvian days (before 
the Flood) that involves these strange Nephilim creatures - 
whatever they are. 


Genesis 6:1-4 

When man began to multiply on the face of the 
land and daughters were born to them, the sons of 
God saw that the daughters of man were attractive. 


And they took as their wives any they chose. Then 
the Lorp said, “My Spirit shall not abide in man 
forever, for he is flesh: his days shall be 120 years.” 
The Nephilim were on the earth in those days, and 
also afterward, when the sons of God came in to 
the daughters of man and they bore children to 
them. These were the mighty men who were of old, 


the men of renown.!4! 


There is an ongoing historical controversy over what 
exactly happened in those ancient days. Several views have 
been held by orthodox Christian Church fathers and later 
theologians. The most popular view in ancient Judaism and 
the early Church was that the Sons of God were supernatural 
angelic beings who mated with human woman and their 
offspring were giants. More recent scholarly views argue that 
the Sons of God were either tyrannical kings who claimed 
divinity in their royal lineage, or human descendants from 
the “righteous” line of Seth who violated holiness and 
intermarried with the “unrighteous” line of the daughters of 
Cain. In these modern views, the Nephilim tend to be 
understood merely as mighty warriors of an ancient era. 

| will not be arguing for any of these views in this article, 
but rather, | will be addressing the ancient Book of Enoch 
because it has made a significant impact on the current 
Watchers/Nephilim controversy. The theological scandal is 
that the book includes a very clear supernatural 
interpretation of Genesis 6 with angelic Watchers mating 
with humans who birth giants that walk among us. But even 
more, it expands upon that view with a detailed story of how 
these Watchers influenced mankind with occultic revelations 
and how the patriarch Enoch condemned the Watchers and 
their giant offspring who had become violent bloodthirsty 
cannibals. 


If the book is a reliable source, it certainly adds to the 
controversial flames with this fantastic interpretation, but 
honest pursuers of truth should not discount any textual 
assessment because of a preconceived fear of where it may 
lead. We must follow the truth no matter where it leads us. 

Many Christians are now quoting the Book of Enoch as if 
it were Scripture, or at least a true interpretation of Scripture 
in order to prove their supernatural view. Others are 
dismissing it as obvious fabricated legend without merit, or 
worse, heresy. Regardless of one’s interpretation, this 
esoteric ancient manuscript warrants an examination 
because of its popular and scholarly influence in_ its 
mysterious connection to the Bible. 


Enoch in the Bible 


The ancient patriarch Enoch is surely one of the most 
enigmatic characters in all of Bible history. Outside of 
genealogies, he is only mentioned in one brief sentence in 
the Old Testament. But that single sentence has drawn 
volumes of speculation because it is so fascinating and 
mysterious. 

In Genesis 4:17 we read about a son of Cain named 
Enoch, after whom, a city was built. But this is not our man. 
The Enoch we are looking at is the son of Jared, before the 
Flood, whose son was Methuselah, the oldest man in the 
Bible (Gen. 5:19-21). The text says that Enoch only lived 365 
years, Compared to the much longer time spans of those 
around him, reaching as high as Adam’s 930 years and 
Jared’s 962 (Methuselah’s record was 969). 

Whether these ages are literal or symbolic, Enoch was on 
earth for only a short time because, as the text says, “Enoch 
walked with God, and he was not, for God took him” (Gen. 
5:24). The phrase “walked with God” is used of Noah right 


after this and its context is righteousness and purity in a 
wicked generation filled with violence and corruption (Gen. 
6:9-12). But it also carries the connotation of a direct and 


immediate relationship with God beyond mere obedience.'4! 
Enoch had a holy intimacy with the Creator that separated 
him from the world around him. 

This righteousness sheds light on the unique phrase that 
Enoch “was not, for God took him” (5:23). As Old Testament 
scholar Gordon Wenham points out, the idea of “was not” 
cannot merely be a poetic way of saying “died,” because 
every other reference to the death of the men in that same 
genealogy is “and he died” (eight times). In contrast, Enoch 
is the only one with this peculiar wording “and he was not.” 
But this reflects the same wording used of Elijah’s translation 
to heaven in a chariot of fire, thus avoiding death (2 Kgs 2:1- 
10), 

The New Testament confirms this interpretation § of 
translation to heaven in Hebrews 11: 


Hebrews 11:5 

By faith Enoch was taken up so that he should not 
see death, and he was not found, because God had 
taken him. Now before he was taken he was 
commended as having pleased God. 


The writer of Hebrews holds up Enoch as an example of 
the righteousness of faith under the Old Covenant. Even 
before Messiah came, even in the primeval era. of 
humankind, faith was the expression of right standing before 
God. 

The only other reference to Enoch is in the epistle of Jude 
where Enoch is quoted as a righteous man condemning the 
wicked of his generation. 


Jude 14-15 

It was also about these [evil blasohemers] that 
Enoch, the seventh from Adam, prophesied, saying, 
“Behold, the Lord comes with ten thousands of his 
holy ones, to execute judgment on all and to 
convict all the ungodly of all their deeds of 
ungodliness that they have committed in such an 
ungodly way, and of all the harsh things that 
ungodly sinners have spoken against him.” 


| will have more to say about this passage shortly, but for 
now, let me just make the point that the three Biblical 
passages about Enoch paint a picture of a righteous man, in 
holy communion with God, during a time of great evil before 
the Flood, who prophesied judgment upon evildoers, and as 
a result of his God pleasing faith, was translated into heaven 
by God before he could die. 

It is easy to see why Enoch has captivated the 
imagination of believers through history with his mysterious 
introduction, cryptic behavior, and aura of holiness. And it is 
also easy to see why he captivated the imagination of 
ancient Jews writing extra-Biblical literature during the 
Second Temple period. 


The Books of Enoch 


There are actually three “Books of Enoch.” They are 
numbered but also go by the names of the language they 
are written in. Thus 1 Enoch is referred to as Ethiopian 
Enoch, 2 Enoch is called Slavonic Enoch, and 3 Enoch is 
called Hebrew Enoch. They are all considered to be 
Pseudepigrapha. Though this word literally means “false 
writings,” or writings attributed to an author who did not 
write them, J.H. Charlesworth argues that “rather than being 


Spurious, the documents considered as belonging to the 
Pseudepigrapha are works written in honor of and inspired 


by Old Testament heroes. "4! 

This newer denotation illustrates the attempt to distance 
the literature from the notion of deliberate deception and to 
highlight its sacred value to the community of faith. One is 
reminded of how the Pentateuch is often attributed to Moses, 
yet it remains anonymous and shows distinct signs that 


argue against his sole authorship.'=! 

Loren Stuckenbruck complains that the modern notion of 
“falseness” in Pseudepigraphal authorship is an anachronism 
that fails to capture the ancient acceptance of anonymous 
writers using “ideal” authorship as a means of uniting the 
ancient past with the present and future in sacred 
connection. “They presented themselves, in effect, as voices 
about the readers’ remote past out of the remote past... 
This, in turn, would make it possible for the audience to 
participate imaginatively in that world in order to re-imagine 


and gain perspective on the present.”!®! 

As Charlesworth explains, the Pseudepigrapha includes a 
large body of manuscripts from various locations and authors 
that were composed around the period from 200 B.C. to 
about A.D. 200. They are either Jewish or Christian in origin, 
they are often attributed to ideal figures in Israel’s past, and 
they usually claim to contain God’s message, building upon 


ideas and narratives of the Old Testament.) Some of the 
other well known Pseudepigrapha include Jubilees, The 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, Psalms of Solomon, the 


Apocalypses of Ezra and Baruch and many others.'®! 

Though 2 and 3 Enoch also contain material about the 
patriarch Enoch and his alleged visions and experiences, 
they do not carry the weight or influence that 1 Enoch has 
had on ancient Judaism and Christianity. 2 and 3 Enoch are 
both written much later and are plagued by diverse 


traditions of manuscript variations. 2 Enoch was most likely 
written sometime in the 2nd century after Christ. 3 Enoch 
Shows evidence of later Jewish mysticism and claims 
authorship by a Rabbi Ishmael relating his visions of Enoch 
written anywhere from the 3rd to the 6th century A.D.'2! 

But the book that is traditionally intended when referring 
to “the book of Enoch” is the Ethiopian 1 Enoch. Its oldest 
sections are considered to have been written as early as 300 
B.C., but the only complete manuscript we have available is 


an Ethiopic translation from 400-500 A.D.'22 Though early 
Church Fathers and the Ethiopian Church had been familiar 
with the text, it had been considered lost to Western 
scholarship until its rediscovery and introduction in the 
1800s. The most recent discoveries in the 1950s of Enoch 
fragments among the Dead Sea Scrolls in Qumran suggest 
that the original language was Aramaic. 


What is the Book of 1 Enoch? 


1 Enoch belongs to the genre of literature called 
“apocalyptic” or “apocalypticism.” “Apocalypse” in Greek 
simply means “revelation” or “disclosure.” John Collins, an 
expert in apocalyptic literature defines it as a genre “with a 
narrative framework, in which a revelation is mediated by an 
otherworldly being to a human recipient, disclosing a 
transcendent reality which is both temporal, insofar as it 
envisages eschatological salvation, and spatial, insofar as it 
involves another, supernatural world.”'4! Yarbro Collins adds 
a point of clarification to the definition that apocalyptic is 
“intended to interpret present, earthly circumstances in light 
of the supernatural world and of the future, and to influence 
both the understanding and the behavior of the audience by 
means of divine authority. ”!2! 


Apocalyptic literature has the common elements of 1) 
being written as comfort to people who are_ suffering 
contemporary oppression 2) by referring to God’s victory in 
history over oppressive forces 3) using fantastic imagery to 
express spiritual reality 4) in esoteric or symbolic terms in 
order to avoid outright suppression by the reigning powers in 
authority. 

The well known books in the Bible of Daniel and 
Revelation are considered apocalyptic in their genre as 
Daniel and John are ushered into heaven and receive 
revelation about coming earthly historical events cloaked in 
poetic language to communicate the spiritual and theological 
meaning behind those events. They too are written as 
comfort to believers suffering persecution. They both contain 
symbolic fantastic imagery and are esoteric significations of 
governing authorities. 

Most scholars believe that the Book of Enoch is really five 
different books that were written in different time periods 
and redacted together by editors until it became its current 
version before A.D. 100. But there is no manuscript evidence 
for this theory and the oldest version that we have of the 
books are fragments among the Dead Sea Scrolls that 
indicate all five in one corpus.!43! 

The five different “books” are subdivided with their 
approximate dates thus: !24! 


1. The Book of the Watchers (Chapters 1-36) 3rd century 
B.C. 

2. The Book of Parables (37-71) lst century B.C. 

3. The Book of Heavenly Luminaries (72-82) 3rd century 
B.C. 

4. The Book of Dream Visions (83-90) 2nd century 
B.C. 


5. The Book of the Epistle of Enoch (91-107) 2nd 
century B.C. 


1. The Book of the Watchers (Chaps. 1-36). This is 
the book that carries the most amount of interest for our 
examination. It most likely predates the Hellenistic period, 
being completed by the middle of the 3rd century B.C.'+»! It is 
announced as an oracle of judgment by Enoch. It tells a 
detailed narrative of two hundred heavenly Watchers who 
rebel against God in heaven led by Semyaza and Azazel. 
They come to earth on Mount Hermon, mate with human 
women, and produce bloodthirsty hybrid giants as their 
progeny, leading to the Great Flood. It contains details about 
the Watchers and their names, along with the occultic 
secrets they reveal to mankind that violate the holy 
separation of heaven and earth. It describes Enoch’s 
heavenly commission as a prophet and accounts of his 
cosmic journeys into heaven to proclaim judgment upon 
these foes of God. 


2. The Book of Parables (Chaps. 37-71). This appears 
to be the latest portion of Enochic texts, dating to about the 
end of the lst century B.C. It is a recounting of Enoch’s 
cosmic journey and vision of judgment upon the fallen angels 
and their wicked human counterparts, juxtaposed against 
the elevation of “the holy, the righteous, the elect.” It also 
includes descriptions of astronomical phenomena such as 
the source of the wind and rain. The unique and important 
contribution of these chapters is the vision of God’s throne 
room drawn from the book of Isaiah and Daniel 7 that depicts 
the “Ancient of Days,” the heavenly host that surrounds the 
throne, and the “Son of Man” as vice regent, also referred to 
as the Elect One, the Righteous One, and the Messiah 
(Anointed One). Scholars point to this book as influential in 


the development of the doctrine of the Son of Man leading to 
the New Testament Gospels.!2®! 


3. The Book of Heavenly Luminaries (Chaps. 72- 
82). These are probably the earliest of Enochian texts with 


roots in the Persian period between 500 and 300 B.C.!24! It 
describes Uriel the angel showing Enoch the astronomical, 
cosmological and calendrical laws that verify the authority of 
the solar calendar. 


4. The Book of Dream Visions (Chaps. 83-90). Enoch 
recounts two dreams he saw to his son Methuselah before 
his marriage. The first dream is a brief warning about the 
coming Flood. The second dream is a complex allegory using 
animals to represent the history of the world from Adam to 
the Hellenistic period they were in, with a projection into the 
future judgment. The date for this book is around 165 B.C., 
the time of the Maccabean revolt, which is roughly where the 
history allegory ends. 


5. The Epistle of Enoch (Chaps. 92-105). Composed 
sometime in the 2nd century B.C., this document records 
Enoch’s exhortation to his children to remain righteous in 
their wicked generation. He predicts woes of suffering, 
shame, misery, and judgment for the wicked who are rich, 
oppress the righteous, and worship idols. He predicts justice, 
comfort, eternal life, and glorification like the stars for those 
who remain pure. 


6. Additional “Books” (Chaps. 106+). These last 
pieces are like appendices added onto the book of Enoch as 
additional chapters. Two chapters detail the miraculous birth 
narrative of Noah. The infant Noah’s face and hair are said to 
glow white. His father Lamech is frightened that he may be 


the offspring of a Watcher, but he is reassured by Enoch that 
this is not the case, but rather that Noah is pure and holy, 
called to be God’s remnant. Then one chapter, 108, is an 
additional exhortation by Enoch to Methuselah of the 
judgment of good and evil in the latter days. 

Lastly, is the Book of Giants. Until the 1950s, the Book of 
Giants was only known as a Manichean gnostic text from the 
late 3rd century A.D. But the discoveries of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls at Qumran in the 1950s uncovered fragments of an 
Original Book of Giants in Aramaic from the 2nd century B.C. 
that was the basis for the Manichean expanded alterations. 


(181 Enochian expert J.T. Milik argues that the Book of Giants 
should be considered part of the corpus of 1 Enoch texts, but 


scholars are divided over this conclusion.'!+2! 

Although we only have precious few fragments of this 
book, the story can be pieced together of the fall of the 
Watchers and their mating with humans, producing defiled 
giant offspring. But the unique aspect of this manuscript is 
its elaboration of the personal exploits of the giants from 
their perspective. Several giant sons of the Watchers named 
Ohya and Hahya (sons of Semyaza) and Mahway have dream 
visions of the Deluge. Interestingly, the Mesopotamian giant 
king Gilgamesh shows up in this tale as well, and he helps 
the giants seek out Enoch to discover the interpretation of 
their dreams. Enoch responds with a tablet declaring the 
great Flood to come as their judgment and his own challenge 


to them to pray for mercy. !22! 
The Book of Enoch and the Canon 


The book of Enoch may be fascinating religious and 
Spiritual storytelling. But there are a myriad of such texts 
from the Second Temple period of ancient Judaism. What 
makes Enoch special? Just how was the book of Enoch 


thought of by ancient Jews before Christ, or for that matter, 
by Christians after him? 
The canonization of the Old Testament is_ well 


documented in Jewish and Christian scholarship.'24! Though 
claims have been made for the canonicity of 1 Enoch by 
some early Church Fathers, it was not considered to be 
Scripture by any of the ancient traditions. 

The traditional thirty-nine books that we now call the Old 
Testament, was referred to in the New Testament and other 
Second Temple literature as “the Law, the Prophets, and the 
Psalms” (Luke 24:44).'22 There is no manuscript or historical 
evidence that 1 Enoch was ever a part of this traditional 
threefold designation. 

The earliest manuscripts we have of Old Testament 
canonical writings are from 400-300 B.C. from the library of 
Qumran.'22! But as Bauckham points out, the Enoch literature 
and other apocryphal works at Qumran were evidently 
valued as literary works by the Essene community but were 
not included in their canon of Scripture.!24! 

The Septuagint (LXX) was considered the authoritative 
Greek translation from around 200-100 B.C. and was quoted 
or alluded to by Jesus and the apostles.'22! The LXX did 
include additional apocryphal books along with the 
traditional threefold division, but 1 Enoch was not one of 
them. |!22! 

The Hebrew Masoretic texts (MT), compiled between A.D. 
500 and 900 by Jewish scribes, is considered by both 
Christians and Jews to be one of the most authoritative set of 
manuscripts reflecting the ancient Jewish canon.'24) 1 Enoch 
was never a part of this set. 

The only manuscript collection that does include 1 Enoch 
aS Canonical is the Ethiopic canon of the Coptic Church. But 
this designation was solidified sometime in the 13th century 


A.D. in response to Western pressure and under Muslim 
influence. !22! 


Outside the Canon. In his commentary on 1 Enoch, 
George Nickelsburg catalogues the widespread influence that 
the book of Enoch had on both Jewish and Christian 
literature. Though the Old Testament canon never included 1 
Enoch, its Watchers/giants storyline was quoted as Spiritually 
authoritative in other significant Second Temple Jewish 
literature such as the Wisdom of Jesus ben Sira, the Genesis 
Apocryphon, Wisdom of Solomon, Philo of Alexandria, 
Josephus, 2 and 3 Enoch, The Life of Adam and Eve, as well 
as some of the Targumim.|22! 

The book of Jubilees, a highly regarded Jewish text, 
written sometime in the 2nd century B.C., draws explicitly 
from 1 Enoch as Scripture under the claim that Enoch had 
received his vision from the angels of God: 


Jubilees 4:17-22 

[Enoch] wrote in a book the signs of the heaven... 
And he was therefore with the angels of God six 
jubilees of years. And they showed him everything 
which is on earth and in the heavens... And he 
wrote everything, and bore witness to the 
Watchers, the ones who sinned with the daughters 
of men because they began to mingle themselves 
with the daughters of men so that they might be 
polluted. And Enoch bore witness against all of 


them, |22! 


Because the Christian Church arose within a milieu of 
Jewish apocalypticism, Enochic texts and traditions had 
much influence on Christian thought outside the New 
Testament. 1 Enoch translator E. Isaac writes, “1 Enoch 


played a significant role in the early Church; it was used by 
the authors of the Epistle of Barnabas, the Apocalypse of 
Peter, and a number of apologetic works. Many Church 
Fathers, including Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, Origen, and 
Clement of Alexandria, either Knew 1 Enoch or were inspired 
by it. Among those who were familiar with 1 Enoch, Tertullian 
had an exceptionally high regard for it.”'34! 

Indeed, the epistle of Barnabas, young Origen, Clement 
of Alexandria, and Tertullian all considered 1 Enoch to be 
Scripture. Tertullian wrote in “Concerning The Genuineness 
Of “The Prophecy Of Enoch,” “I am aware that the Scripture 
of Enoch, which has assigned this order (of action) to angels, 
Is not received by some, because it is not admitted into the 
Jewish canon either...But since Enoch in the same Scripture 
has preached likewise concerning the Lord, nothing at all 
must be rejected by us which pertains to us; and we read 
that “every Scripture suitable for edification is divinely 
inspired.”...Tlo these considerations is added the fact that 


Enoch possesses a testimony in the Apostle Jude.”!2#! 

Church father Justin Martyr quotes 1 Enoch’s angelic 
mating with women and their revelation of occultic arts to 
humans as an apologetic argument explaining the true origin 
of gods mating with women in pagan mythologies.'22! 

Isaac concludes that starting in the 4th century, Enoch 
fell into disfavor in the West with the negative reviews of 
influential theologians like Julius Africanus, Augustine, Hilary, 
and Jerome. He then explains that it was the medieval mind 
that relegated 1 Enoch to virtual oblivion outside of Ethiopia 
before it was resurrected in 1773 by the discovery of Scottish 
explorer James Bruce, who returned to Europe with several 
manuscripts of the Ethiopic Enoch.'3#! 

Though skepticism of 1 Enoch was surely warranted, 
Nickelsburg suggests that some skeptics were influenced by 
biases apart from Biblical arguments. For instance, the 


gnostic manipulation of Enochic texts by the Manichean 
heresy made both Jerome and Augustine uncomfortable with 


its popularity, leading them to dismiss it as apocryphal.'32! 
Augustine, having a personal background in Manicheanism, 
displayed a tendency to react against the interpretation of 
angels with corporeal bodies because of its alleged affinity to 
his Gnostic past.'82) With his singular influence on the 
Western Church, Augustine laid the foundation for the 
rejection of Enochian concepts within that tradition. 

But we must learn our lesson from Augustine’s fallacy of 
guilt by association. Just because some aberrant sects or 
non-Christian cults may value 1 Enoch does not make it an 
unworthy text, especially since it has a long pedigree of 
acceptance within the historic orthodox Christian faith. After 
all, non-Christian cults of all kinds do the same thing with the 
Bible. Abuse of a text does not negate proper use. 


The Book of Enoch and the New Testament 


Though the book of 1 Enoch is not considered Scripture, 
this does not invalidate its claims to accuracy or reliable 
Spiritual information. Orthodox Christian believers maintain 
that only the Old and New Testaments are the “God- 
breathed” or inspired Word of God (2Tim. 3:15-16). That is, 
they are the sole infallible authority of God’s revelation to 
humankind. But in the Church’s desire to affirm the absolute 
canonical truth value of God’s Word, Chrisitans too often 
dismiss the contingent truth value of non-canonical works. 
They can become guilty of “dehumanizing” the authorship of 
Scriptures in their desire to maintain a priority of the 
authorship of God. The truth is that the authorship of 
Scripture for Christianity, like the incarnation of Christ, is 


rooted in both human and divine origins.'34 


The doctrine of the Inspiration of Scripture is not like the 
claims of Islam. Christians do not believe that the human 
authors merely recorded the words of God like secretaries 
taking audible dictation. Nor does Inspiration mean that God 
magically controlled the hands of the authors to write what 
he alone wanted, like some kind of automatic writing from a 
spirit. Rather, God providentially breathed his intent into the 
words that men were writing in very human contexts, 


employing very human sources.!22! 

It may surprise those who hold a high view of Scripture 
that some of the New Testament writers used the book of 
Enoch as source material. They may even bristle at the 
Suggestion and seek to deny it or downplay it because of the 
implications they fear of connecting holy writ to human writ. 
But it is important to understand that the admitted use of 
non-canonical sources by writers of Scripture was an all too 
common activity of God. 

There are well over fifty references in the Scriptures to 
just over twenty non-canonical source texts used by Biblical 
authors that are lost to history. These are non-Biblical 
sources that the writers of Scripture actually mention as 
being sources of information for their writing of Scripture. 
Noted scholar James Charlesworth lists a few of them in his 
examination of lost writings related to the Bible: 


The Book of the Wars of Yahweh (Num. 21:14) 

The Book of the Just [or Jasher] (Josh. 10:13, 2 Sam. 1:18) 

The Book of the Acts of Solomon (1 Kgs. 11:41) 

The Book of the Annals of the Kings of Israel (1 Kgs. 
14:19, 2 Chr. 33:18; cf. 2 Chr. 20:34) 

The Book of the Annals of the Kings of Judah (1 Kgs. 
14:29, 15:7) 

The Annals of Samuel the seer (1 Chr. 29:29) 

The History of Nathan the prophet (2 Chr. 9:29) 


The Annals of Shemaiah the prophet and of Iddo the seer 
(2 Chr. 12:15) 

The Annals of Jehu son of Hanani (2 Chr. 20:34) 

An unknown and untitled writing of Isaiah (2 Chr. 26:22) 

The Annals of Hozai (2 Chr. 33:18) 

An unknown lament for Josiah by Jeremiah (2 Chr. 35:25). 


With a repertoire of non-Biblical source texts like this 
acknowledged by the very writers of Scripture, Christians 
simply cannot afford to dismiss influential non-canonical 
texts as irrelevant or unworthy of studious respect. 
Especially those who proclaim sola scriptura, since the 
Scriptures themselves grant such explicit respect to their 
sources. 

Unfortunately all of these sources are lost to history, 


except one: 1 Enoch.'%2! This book of Enoch is one such 
source whose direct and indirect influence can be seen on 
significant portions of the New Testament. As a matter of 
fact, 1 Enoch is quoted directly in the epistle of Jude. But 
before we examine that explicit example, let’s take a look at 
the implicit impact of Enoch on the New Testament. 


Son of Man. Nickelsburg lays out evidence for the 
influence of 1 Enoch on the New Testament appropriation of 
Son of Man Christology. Though Daniel 7 is clearly a source 
for Jesus’ self-designation as Son of Man, Nickelsburg argues 
that it cannot explain the totality of the Son of Man doctrine 
as portrayed in the Gospels, a doctrine that reveals 
development in the Intertestamental period through 1 Enoch 
in particular. 

Daniel 7 portrays a vision of the Son of Man on a cloud 
approaching the throne of the Ancient of Days, surrounded 


by ten thousands of his holy ones and receiving a kingdom of 
glory and dominion as vice regent of that throne. 

But Nickelsburg argues that the New Testament Son of 
Man engages in more judicial responsibilities than Daniel’s 
kingly ruler. For instance, in Daniel 7, the Son of Man is 
enthroned after judgment. But in passages such as Mark 
8:38 and Matt. 10:32-33, the Son of Man comes /n judgment, 
which is more like Enoch’s interpretation of Daniel 7 in the 


Parables of Enoch than simple dependence on Daniel 7.!44! 

Mark 13:26-27 speaks of those who will see the Son of 
Man coming to gather his “chosen ones,” in a manner made 
familiar in the resurrection imagery of 1 Enoch 51; 61:2-5 
and 62:14-15. 

The parable of the sheep and the goats told by Jesus in 
Matt. 25:31-46 speaks of the Son of Man coming in his glory 
with his angels before his throne. He then divides them up 
unto eternal life and eternal damnation. While this is surely 
reflective of the throne imagery in Daniel 7, what is not is the 
judgment of nations and their consignment by the angels to 
torment or glory based on their treatment of the “elect ones” 


we read about in 1 Enoch:!42! 


1 Enoch 62:5-15 

One half portion of them shall glance at the other 
half; they shall be terrified and dejected; and pain 
Shall seize them when they see that Son of Man 
sitting on the throne of his glory... But the Lord of 
the Spirits himself will cause them to be frantic, so 


that they shall rush and depart from his presence... 
So he will deliver them to the angels _ for 
punishments in order that vengeance shall be 
executed on them—oppressors of his children and 
his elect ones... The righteous and elect ones shall 
be saved on that day; and from thenceforth they 


Shall never see the faces of the sinners and the 
oppressors. The Lord of the Spirits will abide over 
them; they shall eat and rest and rise with that Son 
of Man forever and ever. The righteous and elect 
ones shall rise from the earth and shall cease being 
of downcast face. They shall wear the garments of 


glory.!43! 


As Isaacs concludes, “There is little doubt that 1 Enoch 
was influential in molding New Testament doctrines 
concerning the nature of the Messiah, the Son of Man, the 
messianic kingdom, demonology, the future, resurrection, 
final judgment, the whole eschatological theater, and 
symbolism. No wonder, therefore, that the book was highly 
regarded by many of the earliest apostolic and Church 


Fathers. 44! 


Enoch and the New Testament. R.H. Charles, one of 
the earliest experts on the Pseudepigrapha and Enoch, listed 
about sixty examples where the language of the New 
Testament reflected possible Enochian’ influence. He 
concluded, “ZEnoch has had more influence on the New 
Testament than has any other apocryphal or pseudepigraphic 
work, |42! 

Here is just a sampling of these many linguistic 
connections: !42! 


New Testament | 1Enoch 


1 John 1:7. ‘walk in the light’. | 92:4. ‘walk in eternal light’. 


2:8. ‘the darkness is past’. | 58:5. ‘the darkness is past’. 


15. ‘Love not the world nor the | 108:8. ‘love ... nor any of the good 
things that are in the world’. | things which are in the world’. 





Rev. 2:7. ‘the tree of life’. Cf. 22:2, 
14,19. 


25:4-6. The tree of life. 


3:5. ‘clothed in white raiment’. | 90:31. ‘clothed in white’. 


20. ‘I will come in to him and will 
sup with him and he with me’. 


6:15. Compare the fear of the kings 
of the earth, and the princes, and 
the chief captains, and the rich, and 
the strong, when they see ‘the face 
of him that sitteth on the throne’. 


15. ‘He that sitteth on the throne 
shall dwell among them’. 
9:1. ‘| Saw a star from heaven fallen 


to the earth’. 


20:13. ‘the sea gave up the dead ..., 
and death and Hades gave up the 
dead which were in them’. 


20:15. ‘cast into the lake of fire’. 


Rom. 8:38. ‘angels ... principalities 
... powers’. Cf. Eph. 1:21; Co/. 1:16 


1 Cor. 6:11. ‘justified in the name of 
the Lord Jesus’. 

2 Cor. 4:6. ‘to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ’. 


Col. 2:3. ‘in whom are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge’. 


1 Thess. 5:3. ‘then sudden 


62:14. ‘and with that Son of Man 
shall they (i.e. the righteous) eat 
and lie down and rise up’. 


62:3. ‘the kings, and the mighty, 
and the exalted 5... shall be 
terrified... and pain shall seize them 
when they see that Son of Man 
sitting on the throne of his glory’. 


45:4. ‘I will cause Mine Elect One to 
dwell among them’. 


86:1. ‘And | saw ... and behold a star 
fell from heaven’. 


51:1. ‘in those days shall the earth 
also give back that which has been 
entrusted to it, and Sheol also shall 
give back ... and hell shall give back 


’ 


90:26. ‘cast into this fiery abyss’. 


61:10. ‘angels of power and... 
angels of principalities’. 


48:7. ‘in his (i.e. the Messiah’s) 
name they are saved’. 


38:4. ‘the Lord of Spirits has caused 
His light to appear (emended) on 
the face of the holy, righteous and 
elect’. 


46:3. ‘the Son of Man... who reveals 
all the treasures of that which is 
hidden’. 





62:4. ‘Then shall pain come upon 


destruction cometh upon them as | them as on a woman in travail’. 
travail upon a woman with child’. 


2 Thess. 6:15. ‘King of kings and | 9:4. ‘Lord of lords ... King of kings’. 
Lord of lords’. 


Heb. 4:13. ‘there is no creature that | 9:5. ‘all things are naked and open 
is not manifest in His sight: but all | in Thy sight, and Thou seest all 
things are naked and laid open | things, and nothing can hide itself 
before the eyes of Him with whom | from Thee’. 
we have to do’. 


12:9. ‘Father of Spirits’. | 37:2. ‘Lord of Spirits’ (and passim in 
Parables). 
Acts 3:14. ‘the Righteous One’ (= | 53:6. ‘the Righteous and Elect One’ 
ation = Messiah). 


John 5:22. ‘He hath committed all | 69:27. ‘the sum of judgement was 
judgement unto the Son’. | given unto the Son of Man’. 
Luke 9:35. ‘This is My Son, the Elect | 40:5. ‘the Elect One’ (i.e. the 


One’. | Messiah). Cf. 45:3, 4 ‘Mine Elect 
One’; 49:2, 4. 


Matt. 19:28. ‘when the Son of Man | 62:5. ‘When they see that Son of 
shall sit on the throne of His glory’. | Man sitting on the throne of his 
glory’. 


‘ye also Shall sit on twelve thrones’. | 108:12. ‘I will seat each on the 
throne of his honour’. 


25:41. ‘prepared for the devil and | 54:4, 5. ‘chains ... prepared for the 
his angels’. | hosts of Azazél’. 





The argument could be made that the examples of 
linguistic overlap between the book of Enoch and the New 
Testament are circumstantial or even cultural coincidence. 
After all, didn’t the Old Testament use terms like walking in 
light and darkness? Didn’t everyone of that time period use 
metaphors such as kingly gods sitting on their thrones? 


Not entirely. That is, as Charles points out, four titles 
appear for the first time in 1 Enoch’s Book of Parables 


applied to a personal Messiah.’ “Christ” or “The Anointed 
One” applies to priests or royalty in the Old Testament, but is 
transformed into the ideal Messianic King first in 1 Enoch 
48:10 and 52:4 before the New Testament. “The Righteous 
One” and “the Elect One” likewise first appear with 
Messianic designation in 1 Enoch 38:2; 53:6; 40:5; 49:2 and 
others. As noted above, even the “Son of Man” was 
transformed in his identity from Old Testament king to New 
Testament judge by way of 1 Enoch. 

As Charles argues, the notions of Sheol, resurrection, 
demonology and future life that are barely mentioned in the 
Old Testament, are expanded upon in 1 Enoch in a way that 
corresponds to the New Testament usage of the terms.'4%! 
The sheer volume and repetition of phrases and concepts 
between 1 Enoch and the New Testament may not prove 
absolute dependence, but certainly suggest a_ strong 
familiarity and interaction with that tradition of ideas - a 
tradition of Second Temple literature that all points back to 
its own dependence upon 1 Enoch.'*2! The preponderance of 
the evidence supports Charles’ claim that, “Doctrines in 
Enoch...had an undoubted share in moulding’ the 
corresponding New Testament doctrines, or are at all events 


necessary to the comprehension of the latter.’!>°! 


Enoch and Jude. The strongest cases for New Testament 
literary dependence upon Enochic texts are the epistles of 
Jude, and 1 and 2 Peter.'=4! Of all three of these passages, 
Jude is the most explicit in that the apostle literally quotes 1 
Enoch 1:9 when he writes, 


Jude 14-15 


It was also about these that Enoch, the seventh 
from Adam, prophesied, saying, “Behold, the Lord 
comes with ten thousands of his holy ones, to 
execute judgment on all and to convict all the 
ungodly of all their deeds of ungodliness that they 
have committed in such an ungodly way, and of all 
the harsh things that ungodly sinners have spoken 
against him. 


Here is the original text of 1 Enoch being quoted: 


1 Enoch 1:9 

And behold! He cometh with ten thousands of His 
holy ones 

To execute judgement upon all, 

And to destroy all the ungodly: 

And to convict all flesh 

Of all the works of their ungodliness which they 
have ungodly committed, 

And of all the hard things which ungodly sinners 


<have spoken against Him.'22! 


While most Biblical scholars accept Jude’s quotation as 
being the prophecy from 1 Enoch, some deny this by arguing 
that Jude is merely quoting from a common source of 1 
Enoch. This approach to interpretation hints at artful ad hoc 
dodging by pushing back the source into a “safe” past of 
unretrievable sources. But more importantly, it wouldn’t be 
consistently applied to other New Testament quotations. For 
instance, those same exegetes would surely not claim that 
Matthew’s quotation in Matt. 2:5-6 of a “prophet” that 
Messiah would be born in Bethlehem was from a further 
removed “common source” with Isaiah rather than from 


Isaiah himself. The list of these New Testament examples 
would of course be manifold. 

Another approach to denying the influence of 1 Enoch on 
Jude is typified by Douglas Moo’s commentary on Jude. He 
writes, “To be sure, Jude claims that Enoch ‘prophesied.’ But 
this word need not mean ‘wrote an inspired prophetic book’; 
it could well mean simply ‘uttered in this instance a 
prophecy. ’”!23! 

On the face of it, this is a logical option, but not a 
probable one, unless one is_ willing to maintain a 
hermeneutical double standard. Yet again, applying this 
standard consistently forces one to conclude that Matthew 
was not affirming the total book of Isaiah when he quoted 
the prophecies, but only specific instances of prophecies 
from Isaiah. Something of which Moo would not want to be 
found guilty. 

Of course, there are cases where apostles quote a saying 
as a singular cultural reference without connection to the 
rest of the source. Paul quotes the Stoic Aratus on Mars Hill 
this way (Acts 17:28), as well as Epimenedes of Crete (Titus 
1:12), and Menander (1 Cor. 15:33). But the difference here 
is that Jude does not merely quote a verse from the book of 1 
Enoch. He also follows the content patterns of 1 Enoch along 
with allusions and echoes of its phrases and language 
throughout his epistle. 


Greeting. To start with, Jude’s greeting reflects the same 
exact greeting as 1 Enoch in appealing to the preservation of 
the elect, followed by God’s mercy or kindness and the 
multiplication of blessings (see chart below for comparison 
verses). 


Theme. Jude also echoes 1 Enoch in its primary 
apocalyptic theme of the punishment of the ungodly. Both 


texts are addressing the evil of their day as an unveiling or 
fulfillment of past prophetic proclamation. They both appeal 
to ancient examples of judgment as the promise of judgment 
upon the present ungodly. In 1 Enoch’s case, it was the 
angelic Watchers corrupting humanity with occultic teaching 
that was probably an analogy with the ungodly corruption of 
Hellenism on Judaism.'=4! In Jude’s case, he refers to those 
Same angels as an analogy with the ungodly corruption of 
antinomian false teachers (Jude 4). 


Memes. Jude uses what commentator Richard Bauckham 
calls “midrash” in his exegesis. That is, he weaves together 
quotations, allusions, reminiscences and catchwords of other 


older texts to apply it to his contemporary situation.'22! Thus 
specific phrases or memes become anchor points of 
connection between the ancient text (1 Enoch) and the 
present dilemma (Jude’s 1st century Church). 

Some of those memes are referred to later in the letter 
when describing the nature of the ungodly. Jude seems to 
follow Enoch’s descriptions of these wicked sinners point for 
point. Carroll Osburn concludes that Jude must have used 
Enoch 80:2-8 as the “essential framework for Jude’s 
metaphorical construction” because Jude warns of the 
impending punishment of the ungodly and then follows the 
precise order of Enoch’s description of them as _ first 
waterless clouds (Jude 12; 1 En. 80:2); second, unfruitful 
trees (Jude 12; 1 En. 80:3); and fourth, wandering stars (Jude 
13; 1 En. 80:6). The third metaphor of turbulent waters is 
found in 1 Enoch 67:5-7,!22! 

When Jude introduces Enoch as “the seventh from 
Adam,” this is not merely a number attained by adding up 
the lineage from the genealogy of Genesis 5:3-19. The 
phrase “seventh from Adam” is a common identifier used 


outside the Old Testament in Second Temple literature 
starting with 1 En. 60:6 and 93:3,24! 


The Fallen Watchers. Another Enochian motif that finds 
a strong presence in Jude is the Book of the Watchers 
storyline of 1 Enoch 1-36. The “wandering stars” that Jude 
later condemns in v. 13 is a common ancient Jewish idiom in 
both the Old Testament and the Pseudepigrapha for divine 
celestial beings. In the ancient world, the stars were called 


the “host of heaven” and were equated with deities.'=2! In the 
Old Testament, the stars of heaven are also called “heavenly 
host” and are likened to the pagan deities (Deut. 4:19), as 
well as the angelic Sons of God around his throne (Psa. 89:5- 
7, Job 38:7). So it is within this tradition that 1 Enoch also 
likens the fallen angelic Watchers to imprisoned stars. 


1 Enoch 18:14-15 
the angel said (to me), “This place is the (ultimate) 
end of heaven and earth: it is the prison house for 


the stars and the powers of heaven... they are the 
ones which have transgressed the commandments 


of God.”!9?! 


Next, Jude sets up these “wandering stars” as ungodly 
villains motivated by sensual immorality and denial of the 
Lord (v. 4), the exact same description in 1 Enoch 67:10 of 
those angels who “debauch their bodies” and “deny the 
Lord.” This repetitious theme of fleshly defilement and 
rejection of authority (v. 8) are all traits of the “angels who 
did not keep their own domain, but abandoned their proper 
abode” (v. 6). But who are these angels, what is their proper 
abode, and what is their violation? 

Bauckham explains that “Jude’s reference is directly 
dependent on 1 Enoch 6-19, which is the earliest extant 


account of the fall of the Watchers...and he shows himself 


closely familiar with those chapters.”'©2! Those Watchers 
“abandoned the high holy and eternal heaven and slept with 
women and defiled [themselves] with the daughters of the 
people, taking wives... and begetting giant sons.” (1 En. 
15:3). As Jude says, these angelic beings who rebelled 
against God were put in “eternal bonds for the judgment of 
the great day” (v.6), or as 1 Enoch says, they were “bound 
underneath the rocks of the ground until the day of their 
judgment” (1 En. 10:12). 

It is acknowledged by most experts in Second Temple 
Jewish literature that the Enochian Book of the Watchers is 
an expansive interpretation of Genesis 6:1-4 that led up to 
the Flood as God’s judgment. The Sons of God are the 
angelic Watchers who left their heavenly abode and mated 
with human women. Their offspring are the Nephilim, or 
giants that bring havoc on the earth. 

But the point being made here by Jude is the violation of 
the heavenly/earthly divide of created flesh. The “gross 
immorality” of Sodom and Gomorrah, the pursuit of “strange 
flesh” (v. 7) that Jude speaks about in this context, is not the 
traditional notion of homosexuality that most believers think 
of when they hear the term Sodom and Gomorrah. The sin of 
the men of Sodom was not that they were going after men, 
but that they were going after angels. They wanted to violate 
that heavenly earthly separation of flesh. They were seeking 
the same primeval sin of Genesis 6 that was partly 
responsible for bringing about the Flood. 

This connection of Sodom and Gomorrah to the Watchers’ 
sexual sin and the Noahic Flood is a poetic doublet used by 
Jude that does not occur in the Old Testament. But it is a 
common occurrence in multiple Second Temple texts that 


draw from 1 Enoch.'*! Here are just a couple examples that 
illustrate the connection:!&! 


3 Maccabees 2:4-5 

Thou didst destroy those who aforetime did 
iniquity, among_ whom were giants trusting in their 
strength and boldness, bringing upon them_a 
boundless flood of water. Thou didst burn up with 
fire and brimstone the men of Sodom, workers of 
arrogance, who had become known of all for their 
crimes, and didst make them an example to those 
who should come after. '°! 








Jubilees 20:4-5 

[L]et them not take to themselves wives from the 
daughters of Canaan; for the seed of Canaan will be 
rooted out of the land. And he told them of the 
judgment of the giants, and the judgment of the 
Sodomites, how they had been judged on account 
of their wickedness, and had died on account of 
their fornication, and uncleanness, and mutual 


corruption through fornication.'@! 





Jude’s linking of Sodom with the days of Noah and the 
sexual sin of the Watchers is a literary doublet that 
reinforces the Enochian Watcher paradigm. Combined with 
the other Enochian allusions, echoes, and linguistic memes 
in Jude this certainly provides a preponderance of evidence 
of the extensive dependency of Jude upon 1 Enoch far 
beyond the single quotation in verses 14-15. 


Enoch and 2 Peter. 2 Peter 2:4-11 is understood by 
Bible scholars as having literary dependence upon Jude so it 
repeats these same memes of the fallen angels “bound in 
chains,” and the Noah’s Flood/Sodom doublet along with 
judgment. The language is redundant with Jude, but Peter 


adds one element to the mix that further elucidates this 
Enochic connection. Lest anyone misunderstand Jude’s 
reference to the location of the binding of the angels, Peter 
locates it right in Sheol, as Enoch did. He writes that God 
“did not spare the angels when they sinned, but cast them 
into hell and committed them to chains of gloomy darkness” 
(v. 4). The word for “hell” in this passage is tartaroo, not 
gehenna, the traditional designation for the English 
translation of hell. Jartaroo is a Greek word that refers to 


Tartarus, the deepest location in Sheol,'=! where it was said 


in Greek lore that the gigantic Titans were chained.'®! Enoch 
however says this is where the fallen angels, the Watchers, 
were chained (1 En. 63:10-64:1). 

The following chart is a helpful graphic summary of the 
content patterns and linguistic echoes of 1 Enoch that weave 


throughout Jude:!&! 


1 Enoch 


1-2 | 1:8 
To those who are called, beloved in | And to all the righteous he will grant 
God the Father and kept for Jesus | peace. He will preserve the elect, 
Christ: May mercy, peace, and love | and kindness shall be upon them. 
be multiplied to you. | They shall all belong to God and 
they shall prosper and be blessed; 
and the light of God shall shine unto 
them. 
4 | 108:7 
certain people...who long ago were | Things sealed in heaven... about to 
designated for this condemnation | befall sinners 
4/ 1:9 
For certain people...designated for | to destroy all the ungodly... 
this condemnation, ungodly people | the works of ungodliness which they 
have ungodly committed, and of all 





4 
who pervert the grace of our God 
into sensuality and deny our only 

Master and Lord, Jesus Christ 

6 

And angels who did not keep their 
own domain, but abandoned their 

proper abode... 

6 

...went after strange flesh 

6 

He has kept in eternal bonds under 
darkness 

for the judgment of the great day 


6 / 2 Peter 2:4 
...cast them into Tartarus. 


12 
...waterless clouds... 


12 
... fruitless trees... 


12 
...faging waters... 


13 
...wandering stars... 


..the gloom of utter darkness has 
been reserved forever... 


the hard things which ungodly 
sinners have spoken against Him. 
67:10; 48:10; 38:2 

they believe in the debauchery of 
their bodies and deny the spirit of 
the Lord. 

12:4; 15:3 

the Watchers who have abandoned 
the high heaven, the holy eternal 
place... 

12:4; 15:3 

...and defiled themselves with 
women 

10:12 

bind [the Watchers] for seventy 
generations underneath the rocks of 
the ground until the day of their 
judgment. 

63:10 

... being cast into the oppressive 
Sheol. 

100:11; 80:2 

... every cloud...rain shall be 
withheld 

80:3 

...fruit of the trees shall be 
withheld... 

67:5-7; 101:4 

... a great turbulence and the 
stirring of the waters... 

80:6; 46:6 

...stars change their courses... 


...darkness shall be their dwelling... 
(46:6) 





14 

It was also about these men that 
Enoch, in the seventh generation 
from Adam, prophesied... 


14-15 

Enoch...prophesied, saying, “Behold, 
the Lord came with many thousands 
of His holy ones, to execute 
judgment upon all, and to convict all 
the ungodly of all their ungodly 
deeds which they have done in an 


ungodly way, and of all the harsh 
things which ungodly sinners have 
spoken against Him.” 


60:8 
wherein my grandfather [Enoch] was 
taken, the seventh from Adam. 


1:9 

Behold, he will arrive with ten 

million of the holy ones in order to 
execute judgment upon all. He will 
destroy the wicked ones and 
censure all flesh on account of 
everything that they have done, that 
which the sinners and the wicked 
ones committed against him. 





Enoch and 1 Peter. 1 Peter 3:18-20 is a controversial 
passage that is relevant to our discussion of Enochian 


influence on the New Testament. 


1 Peter 3:18-20 


For Christ also suffered once for sins, the righteous 
for the unrighteous, that he might bring us to God, 
being put to death in the flesh but made alive in 
the spirit, in which he went and proclaimed to the 
Spirits in prison, because they formerly did not 
obey, when God’s patience waited in the days of 
Noah, while the ark was being prepared, in which a 
few, that is, eight persons, were brought safely 


through water. 


This is one of the most notoriously difficult passages in 
the New Testament to exegete, so we must proceed with 
caution and humility. Some scholars argue that this passage 
is poetically describing Jesus Christ’s earthly ministry of 


preaching the Gospel to the “spiritually imprisoned” on earth 
after he rose from the dead. But the reflections of the 
Enochian Watcher incident are too strong to ignore. 

The spirits to which Christ proclaims are not described as 
those humans living on earth, but rather as those spirits who 
are imprisoned or bound because of their disobedience jn 
the days of Noah, not in the days of Christ. This again points 
to the disobedient angels before the Flood in 1 Enoch 10, 
who along with Azazel, are bound and imprisoned in Sheol, 
the Underworld, until their judgment. 

In this traditional understanding, Christ descends into 
Sheol or “hell” as the Apostle’s Creed calls it,'®! and 
proclaims his triumph to those angelic spirits, the Watchers, 
who had sought to defy God and establish their own kingdom 
of rebellion. 

As Nickelsburg points out, Christ’s journey to Sheol is a 
mirror image of Enoch’s own journey through Sheol in 1 
Enoch 17-22, where he too sees the bound angels in prison 


awaiting their judgment.'©! 


1 Enoch 18:13; 19:1-2 

This place is the (ultimate) end of heaven and 
earth: it is the prison house for the stars [angels] 
and the powers of heaven...“Here shall stand in 
many different appearances the spirits of the 
angels which have united themselves with women. 
They have defiled the people and will lead them 
into error so that they will offer sacrifices to the 
demons as unto gods, until the great day of 


judgment”!0! 


But this single passage is not the only place where 1 
Peter reflects Enochian influence. Nickelsburg argues that 
the entire book of 1 Peter follows the language and structure 


of 1 Enoch 108, illustrating a strong likelihood of familiarity 


and respect if not dependence. Here is the chart he provides: 
[71] 


1 Peter 1 Enoch 108 


rr 
3:12 2,6, 10 
those who do evil those who do evil 
123 3b 
perishable seed seed will perish 
3:19-20 3-6 
spirits in prison spirits punished 


3:20 (106:16, 18) 
Noah, sons saved Noah, sons saved 


Prophets, books, angels | Prophets, books, angels 
Love Christ Love God, heaven 
Disdain silver, gold Disdain silver, gold 
22 8 


Desire milk Do not desire food 


1:24 9 
Flesh as grass Breath that passes 


Faith tested Spirits tested 


1:7 9 
Found praiseworthy Found pure 
3:9 9-10 
Bless, blessing Bless, blessing 


3:16; 4:4, 16 7,10 
Reproach, insult, abuse | Reproach, insult, abuse 





Blessing by contrast Blessing by contrast 
2:9 al 
Summoned from Summoned from 
darkness to light darkness to light 


5:4, 6 12 
Exaltation Exaltation 
1:17; 2:23 13 
Righteous Judgment Righteous Judgment 


The Book of Enoch for Christians Today 





1 Enoch is a fascinating ancient manuscript with a long 
historical pedigree of value and respect within Judaism and 
Christianity. It is the only known source text explicitly 
attributed in Scripture that we possess with some manuscript 
certainty. It provides a helpful look into Second Temple 
Judaism and the development of  Intertestamental 
interpretations that have influenced the New Testament 
doctrines of Messiah and his kingdom, the Son of Man, 
demons, resurrection, final judgment, and_ other 
eschatological imagery. 

Evangelical Christians who uphold a high view of 
Scripture and its inspiration are uncomfortable with 1 Enoch 
because of its controversial ideas like the Watchers/Giants 
storyline and its astronomy based on ancient cosmology. 
Because the book is divided into five “books” or sections that 
were redacted over several centuries, skepticism of its 
contents is understandable. 

But the preponderance of evidence shows that not only 
does the New Testament letter of Jude quote directly from 1 
Enoch 1 (Book of the Watchers), but the entire letter and its 
alternate version in 2 Peter, show signs of literary and 
theological dependency on the rest of the Book of the 


Watchers (Chaps. 1-36), as well as chapter 80 (Book of 
Luminaries), chapter 46 (Book of Parables), and chapter 100 
(Epistle of Enoch). 2 Peter shows evidence of structural and 
thematic dependency on 1 Enoch 17-22 and 108 (Additional 
Books). But the fact is, the entire New Testament shows such 
a multitude of allusions and linguistic echoes of the entire 
corpus of 1 Enoch, that one can safely say, the book and its 
basic interpretations may not be Scripture, but are surely 
legitimated by the Bible and are therefore worthy of study 
and high regard by the Christian Church. 


This article originally appeared as a chapter in the book, 
When Giants Were Upon the Earth: The Watchers, The 
Nephilim and the Biblical Cosmic War of the Seed by Brian 
Godawa. Available on Amazon.com. 


Brian Godawa is the screenwriter of Jo End All Wars and 
the author of Hollywood Worldviews: Watching Films with 
Wisdom and Discernment (InterVarsity Press) and Chronicles 
of the Nephilim, a Biblical Fantasy series of novels that 
explores the Enochian themes of the Nephilim and the 
Watchers throughout the entire Bible. 
www.ChroniclesOffheNephilim.com 
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Flying Fiery Serpents 
in the Bible? 


In Joshua Valiant] tell the infamous story of Nehushtan, the 
bronze serpent, from Numbers 21. As Moses leads the people of 
Israel through the Negeb desert on their way to enter the 
Transjordan, the Israelites grumble and complain yet again about 
their lack of food and water, Yahweh responds by sending 
serpents to punish them. 


Numbers 21:6-9 
Then the Lord sent fiery serpents among the people, and they bit 


the nennle. so that manv nennie af israel died ” And the nennla 





Get More Biblical Imagination 
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Nephilim Giants, Watchers, Cosmic 
War 
All in the Bible. 


http://godawa.com/chronicles-of-the-nephilim/ 
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Chronicles of the Apocalypse 


A Novel Series of the Revelation to Saint John 


CHRONICLES 


THE APOCALY PSE 
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A Novel Series About 
the Book of Revelation and the End 
Times. 
A Fresh Biblical View. 


http://godawa.com/books/chronicles-of-the-apocalypse/ 


Chronicles of the Apocalypse les ge glen Citas of thee acabpse 


Book One 
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Chronicles of the Watchers 
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A Series About the Watchers In 
History. 
Action, Romance, Gods, Monsters & 
Men. 


The first novel is The Dragon King: First Emperor of 
China 


http://godawa.com/books/chronicles-of-the-watchers/ 
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How God Captures the Imagination 


This book was previously titled Myth Became Fact: Storytelling, Imagination & 
Apologetics in the Bible. 


Brian Godawa, Hollywood screenwriter and best-selling novelist, explores the 
nature of imagination in the Bible. He explains how God subverts pagan religions 
by appropriating their imagery and creativity, and redeeming them within a 
Biblical worldview. Improve your imagination in your approach to glorifying God 
and defending the faith. 





Demonizing the Pagan Gods New Testament Storytelling 


God verbally attacked his opponents, | Apologetics 


pagans and their gods, using 


sarcasm, mockery, name-calling. 


Old Testament Storytelling 
Apologetics 

Israel shared creative images with 
their pagan neighbors: The sea 
dragon of chaos and the storm god. 
The Bible invests them with new 


meaning. 


Biblical Creation and Storytelling 
Creation stories in the ancient Near 
East and the Bible both express a 
primeval battle of deity to create 
order out of chaos. But how do they 


differ? 


The Universe in Ancient 
Imagination 

A detailed comparison and contrast 
of the Biblical picture of the universe 


with the ancient pagan one. What’s 


the difference? 





Paul’s sermon to the pagans on Mars 
Hill is an example of subversion: 
Communicating the Gospel in terms 
of a pagan narrative with a view 


toward replacing their worldview. 


Imagination in Prophecy & 
Apocalypse 

God uses imaginative descriptions of 
future events to deliberately obscure 
his message while simultaneously 
showing the true meaning and 


purpose behind history. 


An Apologetic of Biblical Horror 
Learn how God uses horror in the 
Bible as a tool to communicate 
spiritual, moral and social truth in 
the context of repentance from sin 


and redemptive victory over evil. 


Click for More Info 


http://godawa.com/books/god-against-the-gods/ 


The Imagination of God 


“Brian Golawa 


Art, Creativity and Truth in the Bible 





In his refreshing and challenging book, Godawa helps you break free from the 
spiritual suffocation of heady faith. Without negating the importance of reason 
and doctrine, Godawa challenges you to move from understanding the Bible 
“literally” to “literarily” by exploring the poetry, parables and metaphors found in 
God's Word. Weaving historical insight, pop culture and personal narrative 
throughout, Godawa reveals the importance God places on imagination and 
creativity in the Scriptures, and provides a Biblical foundation for Christians to 
pursue imagination, beauty, wonder and mystery in their faith. 


This book was previously released with the title, Word Pictures: Knowing God 
Through Story and Imagination. 


Endorsements: 


“Brian Godawa is that rare breed—a philosopher/artist—who opens our eyes to 
the aesthetic dimension of spirituality. Cogently argued and fun to read, Godawa 
shows convincingly that God interacts with us as whole persons, not only through 
didactic teaching but also through metaphor, symbol, and sacrament.” 


— Nancy R. Pearcey, 
Author, 7ota/ Truth: Liberating Christianity from its Cultural Captivity 


“A spirited and balanced defense of the imagination as a potential conveyer of 
truth. There is a lot of good literary theory in the book, as well as an 
autobiographical story line. The thoroughness of research makes the book a 
triumph of scholarship as well.” 


— Leland Ryken, Clyde S. Kilby Professor of English, Wheaton College, Illinois 
Author, The Christian Imagination: The Practice of Faith in Literature & Writing. 


Click for More Info 
http://godawa.com/books/imagination-of-god/ 
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The Book of Enoch: Scripture, Heresy or What? 

This lecture by Brian Godawa will be an introduction to the ancient book of 
1Enoch, its content, its history, its affirmation in the New Testament, and its 
acceptance and rejection by the Christian Church. What is the Book of Enoch? 
Where did it come from? Why isn't it in the Bible? How does the Book of Enoch 
compare with the Bible? 


Available on video. 





Chronicles of the Nephilim: The Ancient Biblical Story 

Watchers, Nephilim, and the Divine Council of the Sons of God. In this dvd video 
lecture, Brian Godawa explores the Scriptures behind this transformative 
storyline that inspired his best-selling Biblical novel series Chronicles of the 
Nephilim. 


Available on video. 


To download these lectures and other books and products 
by Brian Godawa, just go to the STORE at: 


http://godawa.com/store/ 


About the Author 


Brian Godawa is the screenwriter for the award-winning 
feature film, To End All Wars, starring Kiefer Sutherland. It 
was awarded the Commander in Chief Medal of Service, 
Honor and Pride by the Veterans of Foreign Wars, won the 
first Heartland Film Festival by storm, and showcased the 
Cannes Film Festival Cinema for Peace. 

He also co-wrote A//eged, starring Brian Dennehy as Clarence 
Darrow and Fred Thompson as William Jennings Bryan. He 
previously adapted to film the best-selling supernatural 
thriller novel The Visitation by author Frank Peretti for Ralph 
Winter (X-Men, Wolverine), and wrote and directed Wal/l/ of 
Separation, a PBS documentary, and Lines That Divide, a 
documentary on stem cell research. 

Mr. Godawa’s scripts have won multiple awards in respected 
screenplay competitions, and his articles on movies and 
philosophy have been published around the world. He has 
traveled around the United States teaching on movies, 
worldviews, and culture to colleges, churches and 
community groups. 

His popular book, Hollywood Worldviews: Watching Films 
with Wisdom and Discernment (InterVarsity Press) is used as 
a textbook in schools around the country. His novel series, 
the saga Chronicles of the Nephilim is in the Top 10 of 
Biblical Fiction on Amazon and is an imaginative retelling of 
Biblical stories of the Nephilim giants, the secret plan of the 
fallen Watchers, and the War of the Seed of the Serpent with 
the Seed of Eve. The sequel series, Chronicles of the 
Apocalypse tells the story of the Apostle John’s book of 
Revelation, and Chronicles of the Watchers recounts true 
history through the Watcher paradigm. 

Find out more about his other books, lecture tapes and dvds 
for sale at his website www.godawa.com. 
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